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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


CORRECTIONAL SERVICE 


DurinG the present century, the work of caring for 
persons in the community acutely in need of food, 
shelter, and other necessities of life has made the 
transition from an enterprise administered and carried 
out by laymen of good will to the accepted profession 
of social service. Institutions of higher education in 
the United States have for their part recognized and 
dignified this new profession. Today there are under- 
graduate presocial-service curricula in many colleges 
and universities. In recent years, the development of 
the graduate school of social service has contributed 
significantly to the notable advancement of the pro- 
fessional status of social workers. 

The beginnings of the profession of social service 
are interesting comparatively in connection with the 
development of another new profession—correctional 
service. Colleges and universities (including schools 
of social service), while usually not integrating their 
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courses under this general term, have begun, albeit 
sometimes in rather makeshift fashion, to train for 
various subdivisions of correctional service. These in- 
clude police and court work, probation and parole, 
field and laboratory work in criminal investigation, 
and, to a limited extent, training for employment in 
correctional schools for children. There is some train- 
ing, too, for work in jails, reformatories, and prisons 
for adults. It would be a justifiable expectation that 
the development of the graduate school of correctional 
service some time in the future will result in an equally 
impressive advancement in the status of workers in 
the correctional field. 

The problems of the educator and of the correctional 
specialist are not too far apart. A good probation 
officer will be in frequent consultation with the staff 
of the local educational authority. The school attend- 
ance officer in many instances works in close collabora- 
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tion with the probation and police departments. The 
juvenile correctional institution in some jurisdictions 
has become a part of the public-school system. 

The problems of the adult offender have been further 
removed from the outlook of the ordinary educator. 
The vagueness of the latter’s thoughts about the treat- 
ment of the adult criminal may be the expected result 
of lack of firsthand acquaintance with the problem. 
Half of the men who enter prison are about thirty 
years of age or less and were for the most part only a 
little over a decade previously enrolled in the public 
or private schools of the United States.1 Furthermore, 
the fact that about 97 per cent of prison inmates re- 
turn to free society makes the problems of rehabili- 
tation of the adult offender of serious concern to the 
educator and to all other citizens. Education has 
much to offer by way of help to those in correctional 
There is also much to learn of value to edu- 
cational progress from the studies of the life histories 
of juvenile and adult offenders. These case analyses 
may be especially relevant to the program of counsel- 
ing and guidance. 

The recognition of correctional service as a profes- 
sional entity will, as was true for social service, do 
much for the advancement of its standards. Those 
studying for the allied professions, such as education, 
psychology, medicine, law, or social service, have many 
areas of actual contact or close relationship with the 
correctional field in their programs of training. 

When correctional service becomes truly a profes- 
sion recognized by the college and university, students 
preparing to enter other professions as well as those 
destined for business or industry, may be influenced 
more constructively in their attitudes toward crime and 
delinquency. By taking courses with specialists con- 
centrating their efforts upon correctional service or 
by associations with graduate students concentrating 
in the field of correction in the university setting, the 
ferment of new ideas may affect constructively the 
viewpoints toward the nature, treatment, and preven- 
tion of criminal behavior. Until then the resources 
for developing understanding attitudes in members of 
allied professions toward their colleagues in the cor- 
rectional service will be somewhat fortuitous, depen- 
dent upon theoretical courses in the social sciences, lay 
and professional publications, co-operative confer- 
ences or workshops of members of these professions, 
and other specific means of bringing about mutual 


service.” 


1J. G. Piecianiti, ‘‘The Guidance Center of the Adult 
Authority of the Department of Corrections of the 
State of California.’’ Unpublished, Master’s thesis. 
Stanford University, 1945, 132 pp. 

2N. Fenton. ScHoon AND Society, 1949, 70: 103-105. 


3N. Fenton, ‘‘The Guidance Program,’’ 20th Century 
Education, Philosophical Library, New York, 1946, pp. 
304-326. 
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understanding, much of it outside of the colleges 
universities. 

Another problem has developed as a result of recen; 
advancements in correctional work. The older ¢ y 
todial reform school or walled prison required of its 
superintendent or warden no special competence of Q 
professional character. Since the emphasis upon ¢ys. 
tody has been replaced by other considerations jn the 
modern institutions for juvenile and adult offenders, 
the untrained political appointee is almost certain tp 
be incapable of meeting the modern requirements for 
institutional administration, A similar need for pro. 
fessionally trained administrators prevails in other 
aspects of correctional work, such as police adminis. 
tration and probation or investigatory work. With 
the introduction into correctional service of the diag- 
nosis, guidance, and treatment of offenders, the de- 
mand becomes acute for professionally trained leader- 
ship. The university training center for correctional] 
service could make a contribution to the administra- 
tion of correctional institutions and other agencies for 
juvenile and adult offenders very much as did the 
schools of education during the past fifty years in the 
professionalizing of educational administration. 

To achieve the objectives of personnel training in 
correctional service and to bring the other closely re- 
lated professions of education, law, medicine, and 
social work into closer association therewith, it is sug- 
gested that a demonstration school of correctional ser- 
vice be developed somewhere with a specially recruited 
faculty of subject-matter specialists and experienced 
professional workers. At the present time, promising 
beginnings of collegiate and university instruction 
have been made. Curricula of value for special areas 
of correctional service have been established in a num- 
ber of places. Junior colleges have developed lower- 
division programs for police training or law-enforce- 
ment work.* Colleges are offering four-year under- 
graduate courses in police work and other phases of 
correctional service.5 Even more elaborate curricula 
have been developed in universities for undergraduates 
concentrating in specific areas of correctional service.’ 
On the graduate levels special curricula in criminol- 
ogy, correctional administration, and the like have 
been established at the universities of California, 

4For example, Bakersfield College of California, 
Olympia Junior College of Washington, City College of 
San Francisco, College of the Sequoias, California, The 
data in this footnote and the other references to college 
and university curricula are taken from ‘‘Suggested 
Standards for Training and Education of Correctional 
Workers,’’ American Prison Association, New York, 
1950, pp. 69-71. 

5 These include Michigan State College, State Colleg: 
of Washington, and the California State Colleges at 
Fresno, Sacramento, and San Jose. 

6 Notably, the universities of California, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ohio State, 
Southern California, Wichita, and Wisconsin. 
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Maryland, Notre Dame, Ohio State, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Wisconsin. 

The above citations indicate the widespread and 
promising extent of interest in correctional service on 
the part of these institutions. There are probably 
many other educational institutions involved in these 
areas of training not cited here, in addition to the 
schools of social service already mentioned. The pro- 
posal presented here is in no sense to be regarded 
ys a criticism of any of the current programs of train- 
ing in the correctional field. On the contrary, they 
represent very promising precursors of what is de- 
sired. 

The student of the history of education can confirm 
that there were individual courses in child psychology, 
pedagogy, and other programs of teacher education 
before the first normal schools or teachers colleges 
were established. The schools of education on the 
graduate level were developed subsequent to the nor- 
mal schools. The emphasis here is upon the develop- 
ment of a graduate school of correctional service to 
integrate what is now being done in piecemeal fashion 
into an ordered, meaningful, and better integrated 
program of training. 

The graduate school should, if possible, be located 
in an urban center near enough to the diversified local 
and state juvenile and adult correctional facilities so 
that ample demonstration or laboratory resources 
could be made available. The offerings for training 
in the institutions and other correctional agencies 
would resemble the practical experiences of observa- 
tion and practice teaching in teacher education. Such 
a university center may also evaluate critically current 
correctional procedures and pioneer in study and ex- 
perimentation for the advancement of correctional 
service aS a profession. A major emphasis in the 
training of all correctional workers would naturally 
be placed upon the problems and methodology of 
crime prevention. 

Two major criticisms of present educational offer- 
ings in correctional service may be offered. The first 
is the obviously insufficient representation of career 
specialists in correctional service on their teaching 
staffs. The second is the opportunist quality of the 
mosaic type of unintegrated curricula. In fairness to 
those educational institutions which have had the 
courage to pioneer in the training of correctional spe- 
cialists, it should be noted at the outstart that the 
establishment of a graduate school for correctional 
service offers no golden promise for the opportunist 
promoter in educational administration. Like the 
graduate schools of law, medicine, or social service, the 
graduate school of correctional service will be expen- 
sive to develop. If conducted adequately, it is un- 
likely ever to be profitable or even self-supporting in 
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terms of enrollment fees and the like in meeting the 
cost of operation. The great reward to its founders 
will be the satisfaction from doing something that 
may make a contribution to the advancement of demo- 
eratice society. 

The military correctional services at present prob- 
ably offer the best opportunity to combine in one ade- 
quately endowed training center the program of train- 
ing for correctional service. Ar historical antecedent 
definitely of interest in this connection is the tre- 
mendous advancement of the professions of clinical 
psychology and psychiatry as a result of the military- 
training programs for those interested in entering 
these professions during World War I. 
plishment of the Army has been celebrated in many 


This accom- 
publications.?. The various branches of the service 
could co-ordinate their resources in the near future 
to establish this training program in the field of cor- 
rectional service. 

The suggestion here offered is that there be estab- 
lished somewhere, perhaps under military auspices, a 
graduate school of correctional service. What is pro- 
posed is not a curriculum on paper composed of 
courses given for other purposes and included because 
of possible relevance to the correctional field, taught 
by a faculty almost entirely composed of persons with 
a knowledge of the literature but little firsthand ex- 
perience in correctional work. The happy balance 
between the theorist and the practitioner should be 
achieved in the proposed school of correctional service 
as is done, for example, in the schools of law or 
medicine. 

Rather than a mosaic of courses, there is need for 
a program of training under leadership capable of 
integrating the component fields and of appreciating 
the contributions of theory and practice when brought 
together into harmonious association. Once estab- 
lished, in addition to the training of specialists in cor- 
rectional services, its seminars will offer occasions for 
discussions and objective analyses of the many prob- 
lems in the field of correctional service which require 
vareful and expert study if they are ever to be defined 
adequately and if society is to make real progress 
toward their solution. 

This educational entity, the graduate school of cor- 
rectional service, would be the practical or applied off- 
spring of penology and criminology just as the school 
of social service has been of sociology or social eco- 
nomics. Certain fields of correctional service, notably, 
probation or police work, in which our experience 


7 Neuropsychiatry, United States Army Medical De- 
partment in the World War, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1929, Volume X; R. M. Yerkes, Psy- 
chological Examining in the United States Army, Superv. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1921, 890 p. 
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with teaching procedures may perhaps be greater, may 
be more readily defined as to the necessary training 
program. Others, like prison administration, will re- 
quire considerable study and experimentation. 

A most important potential value from the closer 
relationships of theorists and practitioners within the 
school of correctional service should be the advance- 
ment of knowledge. We may then expect that, in 
many phases of the administration and conduct of 


Shorter Papers. 


correctional agencies and facilities, ignorance and 
blind tradition may be replaced by knowledge. 7}; 


will lead eventually, we hope, to the desirable adjust. 
ment of those children, adolescents, and adults in com- 
munity life who come athwart the law. The pathetic 
parade toward the correctional institutions may they 
be stopped and the energies of these children and 
adults directed into wholesome activities for the wel. 
fare of society. 





DECENTRALIZATION OF CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


WALTER Crossy EELLS 


DurinG the past three years the system of educa- 
tional administration in Japan has progressed from a 
situation in which practically all control of educational 
functions was centered in the Ministry of Education 
and other agencies at the national level to a situation 
in which control is legally divided among (1) agencies 
at the national level, primarily the Ministry of Edu- 
eation; (2) agencies at the prefectural? level, consist- 
ing of the prefectural boards of education, prefectural 
governors, and prefectural assemblies; and (3) agen- 
cies at the local level, consisting of local boards of 
education, mayors, and the local assemblies. 

Decentralization of control of elementary and sec- 
ondary education has been achieved chiefly through two 
laws, the Board of Education Law, enacted in July, 
1948, and the Ministry of Education Establishment 
Law, enacted in May, 1949. The Board of Education 
Law provides for two kinds of school boards, prefee- 
tural and local. The prefectural boards control all 
schools established by the prefectures; the local boards 
control schools established by cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. Prefectural boards, in addition, are given re- 
sponsibility for issuing certificates for many classes 


of educational personnel, for approving textbooks for 
all schools in the prefecture, for establishing and re- 


vising attendance districts for upper secondary 
schools, for giving advice to local boards, and other 
powers. These are powers formerly held by the cen- 
tral government and exercised through the Ministry 
of Edueation. 

Prefectural boards consist of seven members, of 
whom six are elected by the people, one by the pre- 
fectural assembly. The former have four-year terms; 
the assembly representative serves only as long as he 


remains a member of the assembly. The local boards 


1 Japan is divided into 46 prefectures, governmental 
units each with an elected governor and prefectural as- 
sembly. Population of the prefectures varied (according 
to the 1940 census) from 7,400,000 in Tokyo to 500,000 
in Tottori. 


consist of five members, four elected by the people o; 
the city, town, or village, the fifth by the local as. 
sembly. 

Initially boards were mandatory in the 46 prefee. 
tures and the five “large cities” (Osaka, Kyoto, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Kobe) but were optional in other 
governmental units. Japan has 235 cities, 1,869 
towns, and 8,369 villages—a total of over 10,000 local 
units—potential areas for local boards of education, 
By November, 1950, 36 cities (in addition to the five 
named above), 14 towns, and 9 villages had established 
local boards of education—a total of 110 boards in 
the country. 

The law originally required boards to be established 
in all of these units by 1950, but this date has been 
advanced to 1952. The first boards of education, both 
prefectural and local, were elected in October, 1948, 
to take office the first of November. At that time 
24,000,000 citizens, more than 60 per cent of the 
eligible voters in Japan, went to the polls for the first 
time for such an educational purpose. 

The general pattern of school boards is similar to 
those in the United States, but there are some im- 
portant differences due to Japanese culture and tra- 
Perhaps the most controversial feature has 
American 


dition. 
involved the payment of board members. 
advice was that members of a board should be out- 
standing citizens who would contribute their time as 
a publie service to their communities. But the Jap- 
anese have had little concept of this type of public 
service. Their idea of a public board is that it should 
be a group of paid commissioners. As the law was 
finally passed it provides that “local public bodies 
shall pay remuneration to the members of the boards 
concerned but shall pay no set salary.” Practice has 
varied greatly in different places but the “remunera- 
tion” in many cases has been substantial. 

Another controversial feature was the eligibility of 
teachers to serve as board members. To avoid setting 
up a separate educational bureaucracy, American ad- 
vice was to make public officials ineligible for board 
membership. But this advice also ran counter to 
Japanese tradition. The compromise finally adopted 
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as that government officials or government em- 


Wa 
nlovees may not concurrently be board members. 
This allowed teachers to run for board membership 


| then, if elected, to resign from their teaching. 


nd 









, pressure under such circumstances for substantial 
“remuneration” is obvious. The Teachers Union in 
each prefecture made it its goal to elect two members 
to each prefectural board and to secure the election of 
at least one other sympathetic member. When the 
votes were counted it was found that 30 per cent of 
those elected were teachers at the time of their 
election. In addition many other members 
former teachers or education officials. This 
that the plan of the Japan Teachers Union to control 
one third of all board seats was initially successful. 
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The relation of the boards to the superintendents 
In many eases 





of schools has been another problem. 
the boards have felt that it was their function to ad- 
minister the schools rather than determine policies 







and leave actual details of administration to the 


superintendent and his staff. In 





some cases, per- 





haps, they wanted to justify extensive remuneration 





for their services. Meetings of some boards were 
held far more frequently than needed. 

It is further interesting to note that 10 per cent 
of the members of both prefectural and local boards 
are women; that the average age of the members is 
51 years; that 12 per cent are less than 40 years of 
age; but that, on the other hand, 16 per cent are over 
60 years of age. 

In some prefectures there is a feeling that the 
board does not adequately represent the people but 
is the beginning of a separate educational bureauc- 
racy. It is too early to tell whether a majority of 
boards will be sensitive to the wishes of their con- 
stituency or whether they will listen more to the 
Teachers Union and other well-organized pressure 
groups. 

A serious limitation on the boards, under the pres- 
ent law, is that they do not have fiscal independence. 
Tentative budgets are subject to alteration in indi- 
vidual items or to substantial reduction according to 
the action of the local or prefectural assemblies, which 
thus in effect, therefore, have virtually complete de- 
termination of all major educational policies. This 
lack of real financial power and responsibility is 
probably the most critical weakness of the present 
boards. The second United States Education Mis- 
sion in September, 1950, recommended strongly that 
boards be given “full responsibility for the budget 
and for setting the tax levy necessary to carry out 
that budget without approval of local assembly or 
prefectural assembly.” 

The Ministry of Education has no legal administra- 
tive or operational control over boards of education, 
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except as provided by law, but may require them to 
submit annual reports and other necessary informa- 
tion. Complete decentralization in practice will de- 
pend upon many factors, chiefly upon the school- 
finance law yet to be written, but a very significant 
beginning has been made. 

Unfortunately similar progress to that made in the 
decentralization of control of elementary and sec- 
ondary education has not been made at the higher- 
education level. A new law for university control 
has been under consideration by a Japanese com- 
mittee for more than a year but it has not yet been 
introduced in the Diet. Preliminary formulation by 
the committee, however, indicates an intention of 
leaving all major control of the national universities, 
now inereased in number to 71, in the hands of the 
Ministry of Education, supplemented by a national 
advisory committee of some 20 members. Earlier 
recommendations on the part of the writer for sepa- 
rate boards of regents or trustees for each university, 
with both national and local representation, have been 
rejected. Decentralization of control of adult eduea- 
tion has been achieved in large part through passage 
of the Social Education Law in June, 1949. 

It is impossible to reach an accurate evaluation of 
the degree to which decentralization of educational 
controls and functions has been accomplished, be- 
eause decentralization is psychological as well as 
legal. The history of Japan since the Meiji Restora- 
tion in 1868 to the end of the Pacifie War in 1945 
was one of increasingly centralized control over eco- 
It has been difficult 

In the past three 
with 


nomie and social institutions. 

suddenly to reverse this trend. 
years, however, educational controls, except 
reference to higher education, have been widely dis- 
persed and substantially decentralized. The following 
measures, however, seem necessary for solution of the 
major remaining problems: (1) to develop more effec- 
tive leadership at local levels; (2) to eliminate the 
mentality which looks to the central governmental 
bureaucracy to handle al! local matters and to en- 
courage local educational authorities actually to ex- 
ercise the functions now given them by law, instead 
of depending upon instructions or advice from Tokyo; 
(3) to urge private agencies to perform many of the 
functions, such as production of textbooks and other 
professional materials, which now are performed by 
official agencies; (4) to continue attempts to eliminate 
undesirable controls over education by governmental 
agencies outside the field of education and especially 
to secure some degree of fiscal independence for local 
and prefectural boards of education; (5) to eliminate 
some overlapping of responsibility now existing be- 
tween local and prefectural boards; and (6) to reduce 
further the remaining controls of the Ministry of Edu- 
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cation, particularly in the field of higher education. 

The Ministry of Education thus expresses its judg- 
ment with reference to the future of Japanese boards 
of education : 


Inasmuch as the Board of Education is quite a new 
system to our country, there is a great deal yet to be de- 
sired in its operation with a shortage of understanding 
and unfamiliarity. But with the will of the people as a 
background, and with the enthusiasm and endeavor of 
such interested parties as the members or the superin- 
tendent of the Board of Education, we are dashing for- 
~« £6r- 
ticularly the foregoing system has deepened the people’s 
interest in education and is accelerating the democratiza- 
tion of education. 


ward for the realization of our desired end. . 


The Ministry of Education has moved toward a pro- 
fessional concept of its function—advisory and stimu- 
lating rather than dictatorial and stifling—but more 
progress in this direction is desirable. The major 
step in this direction was the enactment of the Min- 
istry of Education Establishment Law already men- 
tioned. The purpose of this law, as stated in its 
opening paragraph, was “to define clearly the scope 
of the affairs under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Education and its powers, and to provide for an 
organization fit for the efficient conduct of the affairs 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry.” 

This law limited and defined the powers and func- 
tions of the ministry. Many controls were removed 
from its jurisdiction, such as its monopoly on the 
writing and printing of textbooks and the issuance 
of many classes of teachers’ certificates. On the other 
hand it was given broad advisory, informational, and 
research functions, such as providing professional and 
technical guidance and advice to boards of education, 
universities, research institutes, and other institutions 
related to education; preparing drafts of legislation 
necessary to develop and diffuse education; prepara- 
tion of the budget and distribution of funds appro- 
priated from the national treasury for educational 
purposes; co-ordination of activities concerning edu- 
eation which involve foreign nations; research con- 
cerning education and co-operation with other edu- 
cational research agencies; preparation and publica- 
tion of professional and technical materials related 
to education; and sponsoring of educational confer- 
ences and forums. 

The ministry as reorganized consists of a secretariat 
and five bureaus: elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, higher education and science, social education, 
research and publications, and administrative. These 
bureaus are divided into 41 sections. The total num- 
ber of bureaus was reduced by two, of sections by 
six. The Ministry of Education characterizes this re- 
duction instead of increase in number of administra- 
tive units as “a phenomenon” in Japanese adminis- 
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trative organizations. The fixed number of employees 
of the ministry in March, 1949, was 1,992. By Sep. 
tember, 1949, with the reorganization effective, thi. 
number had been reduced to 1,463, a reduction of 97 
per cent. 

The ministry also was given continuing administra. 
tive jurisdiction over the national universities, now 
71 in number; three national radio secondary schools: 
national schools for the blind and deaf; the Nationa] 
Educational Research Institute; three other research 
institutes for genetics, national language, and statis. 
tical mathematics; two national museums; an observa. 
tory; and the Japan Art Academy. 

In the past years the ministry maintained eight 
branch offices in different parts of the country which 
exercised powerful control over the elementary and 
secondary schools in their districts.: These have now 
all been abolished. s 

The ministry still retains in part the important 
function of compiling and publishing textbooks, but 
this is only temporary during a period of gradual 
transition until complete responsibility will be turned 
over to private publishers. 

The ministry itself has issued a catalogue of its pub- 
lications from 1945 to 1949, listing over 350 titles in 
the following fields: Law and Ordinances, 20; School 
Guidance, 136; Social Education, 22; Research and 
Surveys, 22; Bulletins and Reports, 144. It is par- 
ticularly significant that 40 per cent of the publica- 
tions were in the advisory field of school guidance; 
also that almost half of the titles appeared in the 
single year of 1949, the year of reorganization of the 
ministry. Total number of copies printed was in ex- 
cess of 10,000,000 in editions varying from a mere 160) 
copies to one of 580,000 copies covering the revised 
course of study. The following tabulation of number 
of titles and number of copies issued shows the 
growth during the five-year period: 





Ye: Number Number 
a of Titles of Copies 
1945 i 2,500 
1946 26 716,000 
1947 64 3,658,000 
1948 102 2,043,000 
1949 161_ _ 4,074,000. 
Total 354 10,493,500 


During the past two years a significant professional 
development has been noted among many leading 
ministry personnel. Formerly they all tended to be 
markedly autocratic and bureaucratic. The trend 
during the past two years has been toward advance- 
ment of many of them to positions of respect based 
upon their professional competence and their im- 
proved methods of handling human relationships. 
Several members of the staff have recently returned 
from extended tours in America under United States 
government grants during which they secured new 
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oneepts of their professional responsibilities through 
risits to school systems, educational institutions, and 
headquarters of national educational organizations. 
Bureaucracy, however, dies slowly. A series of 
tests developed by the National Personnel Authority 
‘9 measure professional knowledge and ability was 
administered in January, 1950, in all government 
avencies in an effort to eliminate bureau and section 
chiefs who are demonstrably incompetent. Several 
changes in section chiefs of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion have resulted. In too many cases yet, however, 
the ministry has apparently been quite willing to 















all notifications from their offices in Tokyo are di- 
rectives that must be complied with rather than advice 
or suggestions to be considered only on merits. There 
is little question that an official communication, 
signed by a bureau chief or by the vice-minister, is 
still usually regarded in the field as a legally binding 
document or at least as one which it is good policy 









not to ignore. 

Continuity of policy and permanence of influence 
have been difficult or impossible when the tenure of 
the most responsible administrative heads of the min- 










istry has been so brief. In the five years since the 
surrender in 1945 there have been eight different 
ministers of education, with average terms of office 
f less than eight months each. Only two have held 
office for more than a year. Four were in office less 
than six months each. In the same period there have 
been twelve parliamentary vice-ministers of education 


and six administrative vice-ministers of education. 





WHAT KOREAN EDUCATORS THINK 
ABOUT THE NEEDS OF THEIR 
SCHOOLS 








Tuomas E. BENNER 





University of Illinois 





Unitep Nations’ reports estimate that, before the 
Chinese Communist invasion exploded in December, 
60 per cent of the meager staff of Korean teachers 
south of the 38th parallel had been either liquidated 
or carried away for imprisonment and “re-education” 
and 20 per cent of all school and university buildings 
north and south of the parallel had been destroyed. 
Despite these losses and the still greater ones which 
the Chinese invasion is imposing, Korean leaders con- 
tinue to dream about the educational reconstruction 
and reform they covet for their country. 

Speaking of old patterns of education, a Korean 
agricultural leader wrote to me recently: 

Education in Korea, seems to me, has had little effect 


on the general advancement of the country. There was a 
tendency of creating a discrepancy between education 
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and the contribution of those educated persons to the 
society. The higher went the education, the wider the 
disparity grew. In connection with this past defect I 
rather strongly urge not to put too much emphasis on 
Korean traditions which restricted Korean individual 
initiative. 

The fundamental goal of Korean education should be 
to guide each Korean to become a strong unit of a 
democratic country. Establishment of real democracy 
as well as the development of Korean society and natural 
resources in their full extent will be attained mainly 
through such education. 


His statement reveals a hope which inspires the 
opinions of 19 Korean leaders who recently replied to 
questions concerning the assistance needed if and when 
their country is restored to freedom and independence. 

“Survival is the most urgent problem,” declares a 
Korean engineer. “However, in my opinion education 
is as important as the problem of survival.” 

A professor of science said: “Education, especially 
in the field of science, is the only hope for Koreans to 
survive. Even though they reduce their amount of 
rice from three meals to two, they should immediately 
proceed with this task of building up scientific educa- 
tion.” 

During the two generations of their occupation of 
Korea the Japanese took over two thirds of all teach- 
ing positions in the universities, half of the positions 
in the middle schools, and two fifths of the positions 
in the elementary schools, plus all administrative and 
supervisory posts. Thus, liberated in 1945, 
Korea was short of teachers and completely without 
experienced administrators and The 
elimination of 60 per cent of this small group by the 
Communist invaders was, therefore, one of the worst 


when 


supervisors. 


blows of the first phase of the war. 

It is natural, therefore, that the Korean leaders who 
were polled emphasized the need for a reconstituted 
and intensified program of teacher education. 

“The basic and most urgent problem,” said a Korean 
economist, “is training of young instructors. In this 
light, a $300,000 expenditure per year to train 100 
graduate students in the United States will be many 
times as effective as an investment of an identical 
amount for any other project.” 

A Korean fisheries specialist lists in the order of 
urgency the following needs: “1. Materials for tem- 
porary or constant school buildings. 2. Materials for 
study and play, such as paper, notebooks, pencils, 
various balls, and such as textbooks and various teach- 


ing aids. 3. Training and retraining of elementary 


and secondary teachers.” 

The opinions of these leaders were sought concern- 
ing the problem of providing books for all levels from 
the elementary schools to the universities. 


A digest 
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of their replies shines with common sense and vision 
for the future. 

With regard to books for the elementary schools 
they advised reprinting the old readers but added that 
new books would also be urgently needed. Since chil- 
dren will be too poor to buy, these books should be 
available for free distribution to the schools. 

New school books should be edited by Korean edi- 
tors and should be printed in Korea as far as possible. 
In the manner of their editing, printing, and distri- 
bution the new school books should contribute to the 
experience of the Korean government in dealing with 
such matters and to its popular prestige. Some urged 
the early restoration of Korean printing plants as an 
important first step towards textbook production. 

The new books should be adapted to the experiences 
of Korean children, should show understanding of 
Korean ethics and morals, and should emphasize the 
citizen. 
They should be illustrated by simple pictures in color. 

Klementary reading books should contribute to such 
ends as better understanding of Korean problems of 


duties and responsibilities of the Korean 


conservation, improvement of the position of women, 
and the development of a “world-wide view of democ- 
racy.” They should deal with “our own” matters 
before dealing with foreign matters. 

With regard to books for the middle, or secondary, 
schools, they reported that simple and concise refer- 
ence books in the physical, biological, and social sci- 
ences would be needed. Highly technical books, trans- 
lated and adapted to Korean needs, should insure clar- 
ity and accuracy by giving the original language as 
well as the translation in passages where this might 


be helpful to students or teachers. Such technical 


Reborts . 
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terms as the names of the chemical elements might be 
given in English without translation. 

Commenting on textbook needs at the university 
level, many of the Koreans consulted insisted that 
Korean university students can use English textbooks. 
Some urged the translation into Korean of one good 
textbook in each subject. It was again suggested that. 
for highly technical material, the original language hp 
given as well as the translation. It was pointed oyt 
that texts in English are more easily used in technica] 
fields than, for example, in philosophy or history. 
Faculty committees on special university book needs 
It was emphasized that the best sci. 
entific and engineering books and periodicals frop 
1941 on are urgently needed by the university libra. 


were suggested. 


ries. (The same need, it is believed, exists in other 
university fields.) 

One Korean scientist asked for help in the provision 
of a good English-Korean dictionary. 
great demand,” he reported. 


“They are in 
“Most students cannot 
use English dictionary with definitions written jy 
English, even though they want to have one.” 

It is not too much that these Korean leaders hope 
for. “I would like to see Korean students can study 
after sunset,” says one, “with the help of candle or 
electric light, they have pencils to write with and 
paper to write on, as well as clothing, shelter and some 
food.” 

It is a black world which would put such worthy 
aspirations beyond the reach of a people who had 
reason to believe in 1945 that they had at last achieved 
freedom after two generations of bondage. But it 


takes courage to hope, after what has happened to 
Korea during the terrible months since the Communist 
invasion was launched. 









TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


President, Fresno State College 


THE California state colleges, which had their 
origins as normal schools, are more and more coming 
to be regional vocational and broad liberal-arts col- 
leges with expanded purposes. Although teacher edu- 
eation is still a dominant function in most of the state 
colleges, it is increasingly apparent that many other 
vocational objectives are competing for priority. 
This tendency is especially notable in the institutions 
whieh are most distinctly regional. For instance, an 
institution like Fresno State, centrally located in the 
commercial and industrial heart of the great San 





Joaquin Valley, tends to attract many students who 
are interested in such fields as business, agriculture, 
engineering, and other specialized fields, as well as in 
teaching. 

There is a definite relationship between the tradi- 
tion of the school, the relative degree of emphasis 
placed upon teacher education as a vocational pursuit, 
and the number of students who enroll as teacher 
Still another factor in determining the stu- 
dent character of the various institutions is the as- 
signment of specialized curricula, by the state depart- 
ment of education, to the several state colleges. The 
more technical and specialized the curricula assigned, 
the greater is likely to be the relative proportion ot 
students in that field. For example, at Fresno and 
San Jose there are curricula in criminology, or law 


trainees. 
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enforcement. Fresno has a curriculum in agriculture. 
Several colleges have curricula in engineering. Chico, 
on the other hand, does not have specialized programs 
of this type. It concentrates on liberal arts, and 
teacher education is one of the relatively few voca- 
tional outlets. 

The story of the transition from the one- and two- 
year normal school to the present-day five-year state 
college, with its decreasing percentages of students 
training for teaching, is an interesting evolution. 

The California normal schools.—Although Califor- 
nia developed as a state in 1850, it had no teacher- 
education facilities at all until 1862. The first normal 
school was begun as a local institution in San Fran- 
cisco, It was called Minn’s Normal School. Begin- 
ning with only a half-dozen students, it was supported 
by the City of San Francisco until 1899; at that time 
it was taken over by the state. 

San Jose was the dominant teacher-education in- 
stitution during the period of the 1870’s and the 
1880’s. In 1882 a branch normal school was opened 
in Los Angeles under the direction of the institution 
at San Jose. Five years later it became independent, 
and since that time has developed into the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Chico State College, 
which was the third institution established, also devel- 
oped as a branch of the San Jose Normal School in 
It became independent two or three years later. 
San Diego State Normal was established in 1897; San 
Francisco, as stated earlier, in 1899; Santa Barbara, 
now a branch of the University of California, in 
1909; Fresno in 1911; and Humboldt in 1913. 

The normal schools become state colleges.—These 
institutions operated as normal schools with two-year 
curricula until 1921. Then all the normal schools, by 
an act of the legislature, became state teachers colleges 
and were authorized to operate four-year programs, 
leading to a B.S. degree in Education. In 1935 the 
word “teachers” was dropped from the title, and the 
schools became state colleges. In 1947 all the state 
colleges were authorized to offer graduate work lead- 
ing to the General Secondary Credential. In 1949 
they were authorized to offer the master’s degree. 

The present state-college system—The California 
state-college system embraces eleven institutions under 
the administration of the state board of education and 
the state director of education, who is also the state 
superintendent of public instruction. These institu- 
tions, which enrolled a total of over 45,000 students 
in 1948-49, varied in size from 880 students at the 
Humboldt State College in Arcata to 7,922 students 
enrolled at San Jose. The colleges had a total full- 
time equivalent staff of 1,123 instructors, of whom 845 
were men and 278 were women. The cost of operating 
the eleven colleges in 1948-49 exceeded nine and one- 


1887. 
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The 


half million dollars, exclusive of capital outlay. 
average cost for a full-time equivalent student was ap- 
proximately $430. It is interesting to note that about 
two thirds of all the students enrolled were men. 
This is in contrast to the prewar situation when the 
distribution of the sexes was more nearly equal. It 
should be stated in this connection that only two of the 
California institutions are for men only; they are the 
California Polytechnie College at San Luis Obispo 
and the Maritime Academy. 

The present system of state colleges includes Chico 
State College, Fresno, Humboldt, Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, San 
Jose, the California State Polytechnic Institute, and 
the California Maritime Academy at Vallejo. The 
latter two colleges are specialized institutions, and Cal 
Poly, as it is popularly known, has a southern branch 
at San Dimas, in the Los Angeles area. Three of 
these state colleges, those at Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
and Sacramento, are very new, having been established 
All three offer only the 
junior and senior years of work, plus one year of 
graduate instruction leading to the Master of Arts de- 
gree. All of the colleges, except Cal Poly and the 
Maritime Academy, offer the General Elementary Cre- 
dential and the General Secondary Credential. They 
are also now authorized to grant the master’s degree, 
although only in certain fields. The state board of 
education authorizes the advanced degree only in 
those fields for which the institution is qualified in 
Several of the 


during the past three years. 


terms of staff and course offerings. 
larger institutions offer administrators’ credentials 
and supervisors’ Selected 
offer the more specialized credentials. 
San Francisco State offers an extensive program in 
the field of special education and qualifies students 
for all such state credentials. 


credentials. institutions 


For example, 


Number of credentials granted in the colleges.—Be- 
cause of the system of issuing credentials in Cali- 
fornia, it is extremely difficult to indicate accurately 
the number of persons qualified to teach who gradu- 
ate from the state colleges. This difficulty stems from 
the fact that there are two methods of obtaining a 
state credential in California. One method is by di- 
rect application to the state eredential’s office; the 
other is by institutional recommendation in terms of 
local institutional requirements. Many persons who 
graduate with a bachelor’s degree are qualified for the 
state credential by direct application; yet, they are 
not qualified in terms of the institutional requirements. 
In order to turn out a superior quality of teachers the 
local institution often imposes a higher requirement 
than the state law provides. Evidence of this diffi- 
culty is the fact that in 1949-50 a total of 12,959 ere- 
dentials was issued on the basis of direct application; 
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whereas, only 3,693 were issued on the basis of insti- 
tutional recommendation. It is apparent, therefore, 
that institutional policy, with respect to level of re- 
quirements, does affect the route or method by which 
the prospective teacher receives his state license to 
teach. By keeping requirements low, an institution 
can induce its graduates to obtain the credential at the 
time they receive their degrees. On the other hand, 
by raising standards, colleges apparently encourage 
the students to apply directly to the state. 

In terms of numbers of teachers certificated in the 
several California institutions, both publie and pri- 
vate, the state colleges rank at, or near, the top. San 
Francisco, which in 1948-49 ranked first among state 
colleges with respect to number of credentials (481), 
was exceeded only by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. San Jose, with 406, was third; and San 
Diego, with 343, was fifth, followed by the University 
of California at Berkeley in seventh and Stanford in 
eighth place. The University of California in Los 
Angeles was fourth, just ahead of San Diego. 

Chico State has the largest proportion of the stu- 
dents in the teacher-education curriculum. Slightly 
over 50 per cent of all students who received degrees 
in 1948-49 at the same time received credentials to 
teach. Fresno State College, by comparison, qualified 
less than 25 per cent of the graduates for teaching by 
granting them credentials upon graduation. The 
largest of the state colleges, San Jose, qualified about 
30 per cent. Incidentally, San Jose had 1,034 per- 
sons who received degrees in 1948-49, of whom 304 
also received credentials. For the nine state colleges 
in California in the year 1948-49, a total of 3,201 de- 
grees were granted. Of this number, 911 students 
also received credentials to teach. 

Trends and goals.—Are the state colleges of Cali- 
fornia adequately supplying the schools of California 
with qualified teachers? Certainly not! The state 
department of education during the year 1949-50 
issued 40,722 credentials. Of this number, 14,414 (or 
35 per cent) were Emergency Credentials of various 
types—elementary, secondary, and adult. There are 
not enough qualified teachers in any field. One rea- 
son for the shortage of fully qualified teachers is, of 
course, the rapid and continuous expansion of the 
state’s school population and the fact that California’s 
standards of granting credentials are relatively high. 
Another obvious reason is that, despite higher salaries 
in recent years, teaching is apparently still not re- 
garded very favorably as a vocational pursuit by many 
young people. Regardless of the needs of publie edu- 
cation for teachers, however, the state colleges appear 
to be destined to continue to move toward broader 
educational and vocational objectives, a more diversi- 
fied curriculum pattern, and greater dedication to the 
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serve, 





PREDICTIVE TESTS AND INITIAL CLAgs_ 
ROOM ACHIEVEMENT 





M. A. FonTANELLA 





Fordham University, New York 58 


THE study reported in this paper was suggested by 
the apparent closeness of correlation between eer. 
tain predictive tests administered to freshmen at the 
beginning of the academic year and the classrooy 
achievement as evidenced in the first-quarter grades. 
The group used: in the study is a freshmen section of 
25 students enrolled in the B.S. premedical course at 
Fordham College, New York. Correlation values were 
obtained from several sets of data, namely, the ACE 
Psychological Examination (form 1947), the General 
Achievement Tests in natural science and _ social 
science, and the first-quarter grades in biology, chem- 
istry, and history. The tests mentioned are part of 
the 1950 National College Testing Program pre. 
pared by the Educational Testing Service. The tests 
were administered to the students during the first 
week of the 1950 fall semester; grade data were ob- 
tained from the first-quarter report cards, about two 
months after the initial tests were administered. The 
device employed is the Spearman rank-difference 
coefficient of correlation. 

Correlations were established between the Psycho- 
logical (i. e., intelligence) Examination and _ the 
Achievement Tests in natural science and social sci- 
ence, and between each of these tests and the first- 
quarter grades. In the area of natural science, the 
following rho or correlation values were obtained: 
Psychological-Achievement, .760; Psychological-biol- 
ogy, .600; Psychological-chemistry, .694; Achieve- 
ment-biology, .808; Achievement-chemistry, .518. In 
the area of social science, the following values were 
recorded: Psychological-Achievement, .828;  Psy- 
chological-history, .660; Achievement-history, .700. 
As in the ease of other coefficients of correlation, the 
value obtained by the Spearman method (rho) meas- 
ures the closeness of relationship between two vari- 
ables on a scale from + 1.000 to — 1.000, ranging from 
a perfect positive relationship to a perfect negative 
relationship. The values recorded show good correla- 
tion in the areas tested. With one exception, all 
values are either .600 or above. It is noted that the 
correlation value for the Achievement Test in natural 
science and the first-quarter grade in chemistry is only 
518. In this particular school situation, chemistry 
grades have tended to be lower than the grades in 
other subjects. It is assumed, therefore, that other 
factors are operative in this area. 
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It might be profitable at this point to compare the 


eyechological Examination with the two Achievement 
The correlation values are high, .760 and .828, 
{ptitude or intelligence tests, in this case the Psy- 
pologiceal Examination, purport to predict future 
jchievement. Because of the close correlation noted, 
is evident that the Achievement Test itself can 
ye considered a predictive test, in the sense that past 
, current achievements can foretell future achieve- 
ents. This is borne out further by the other rho 
ralues obtained. Compare, for example, the correla- 
tion of the history grade with both the Psychological 
Examination and the Achievement Test in social sci- 
ence, that is, .660 and .700. It would appear that 
either the Psychological Examination or the Achieve- 
ment Test in social science could be used as a pre- 
jictor of future academic success in history. In 
the main, the results obtained coincide fairly well 
with certain established interpretations of correla- 
tions! in which a correlation of .650 is taken to be 
the correlation of an excellent aptitude test given at 
the start of a semester with grades given at the end of 


























a semester. 

With regard to the reliability and validity of the 
tests involved, an interpretation based on the correla- 
tion values obtained can be made. Reliability is an 
expression of the relationship between two applica- 
tions of the same test or two equivalent forms of the 
same test. It has already been suggested that the Psy- 











P. M. Symonds, ‘‘Measurement in Secondary Edu- 
-ation,’? New York, Maemillan, 1927. 
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chological Examination and the Achievement tests 
are predictors of future achievement; these, then, can 
be taken as two equivalent forms of the same test. 
In the present study, the correlation values of the 
Psychological Examination with the Achievement tests 
in natural science and social science are high, .760 and 
.828, indicating the reliability of one with respect to 


the other. Validity is an expression of the relation- 
ship between measurements obtained by a test and 
measurements made by an unrelated evaluating device. 
In this case, the validity of the Psychological Exami- 
nation, for example, can be established by the correla- 
tion values obtained when comparing results of the 
Psychological Examination with the quarter grades. 
These values are .600, .694, and .660. Similar values 
are obtained when comparing the Achievement tests 
with the quarter grades. 

It may be objected that the first-quarter grades 
are hardly symptomatic of the ability or academic 
achievement of the freshman. There may not have 
elapsed a sufficient time to enable the student to make 
the adjustment to college life and college methods. 
However, in view of the fact that correlation values 
obtained for aptitude and classroom performance 
are close to .650,? this cannot be too serious an objeec- 
tion. The evidence presented in this study does indi- 
cate that a good aptitude or achievement test ad- 
ministered to freshmen at the beginning of the first 
semester in college is a valid predictor of at least 
initial academic achievement. 

2 Ibid. 












THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


IF one were to reach a conclusion about the state of 








the American public schools from reading the argu- 
ments in favor of religious instruction, it would be im- 
possible to resist the feeling of grave concern and 
alarm about them. One would gather that the public 
schools not only do not give religious instruction but 
that they offer nothing in the way of moral and spir- 
itual guidance. The public-school system has, of 
course, been charged for a long time with being God- 
less. Such a change is obviously unfounded, for in 
an environment whose values are rooted in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition the education that reflects it could 
not possibly go counter to those values. 

The advocates of religious instruction in public 
schools, apart from the arguments in favor of the 
specific aims that are desired, concentrate their at- 
tacks on the traditional interpretations of the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State. Whether 
these attacks are sound or not, the major difficulties 































to the introduction of religious instruction, which 
usually implies instruction in the tenets of a religious 
denomination, are overlooked. Of these the ene that 
was more influential in the abandonment of specific 
religious instruction in the schools was the difficulty 
of meeting the claims of the various denominations, 
These have increased in number since the middle of 
the nineteenth century and have rendered the task 
more formidable than ever. The second difficulty 
which cannot be overlooked is the fact that there is a 
lack of teachers competent to give religious instruction 
with the sincerity and devotion that are essential if 
such instruction is to succeed. 

To overcome the first difficulty the adoption of the 
“agreed syllabus” in English schools is cited, but with- 
out reference to the fact that neither Roman Catholics 
The “agreed 
examined to 


nor Jews can accept such a syllabus. 

syllabus” should in any case be carefully 
see whether it involves more than reading of selections 
from the Scriptures and whether even 


these selec- 
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tions would not in this country arouse considerable 
debate on theological grounds. 

It is too often forgotten that the United States is 
not the only country in which religious instruction is 
not given in schools; Australia, New Zealand, and 
It would be inter- 
esting to inquire whether religious forces and religious 


France all have seeular schools. 


conduct are stronger in countries in which religious 
instruction has or has had a place in the school ecur- 
riculum—Germany, for exampile—than in countries 
that do not provide such instruction in schools but 
rely on the influence of the home and the churches 
for the preservation and ineuleation of those moral 
and spiritual values that have an essentially religious 
foundation. 

The tendency to place the blame for the present 
attitude toward religion upon the nation’s educational 
In Eng- 


institutions is not confined to this country. 
land Sir Walter Moberly’s argument in “The Crisis 
in the University,” published two years ago, followed 


The general opinion among those 
who book that Sir 
Walter charged the universities with responsibility 
The same position 


the same tendency. 
discussed or reviewed the was 
for a crisis which is world-wide. 
can be taken in this country and it is not for the edu- 
cational institutions to assume the task of correcting 
a situation not produced by them. But that does not 
mean that these institutions can refrain from co-oper- 
ating with other institutions that can give religious 
instruction more directly and perhaps more success- 
fully. This is the point that is emphasized in the 
recent publication, “Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools,” issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA, from which following pas- 
sage is quoted: 


The teaching of moral and spiritual values in the public 
schools of the United States must be done without en- 
dangering religious freedom and without circumventing 
the policy of separation of church and state. Our society 
leaves to the home and church the responsibility for in- 
struction designed to secure the acceptance of a religious 
faith. Thus the home, the church, and the school each 
share in moral and spiritual development, while each may 
make the contribution to that development for which it is 
peculiarly fitted. —I.L.K. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF NURSING IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Luu K. Wo tr is dean of the new School of Nurs- 
ing that will be opened in the University of California 
(Los Angeles 24) in September. According to a re- 
port released to the press under date of May 29, the 
school will offer “a unique four-year program in nurs- 
ing education—the first of its kind in the United 
States.” The four-year course replaces the traditional 
five years of combined college and hospital training 
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and in a close interweaving of general and profs. 
sional education will provide programs for register, 
nurses and for graduate students working toward , , 
vanced degrees. 

Social, emotional, and health aspects of nursing y; 
be emphasized throughout the curriculum. Nursin, 
laboratory practice under the guidance of faculty 
members will be provided in hospitals, outpatiey; 
clinics, schools, homes, nursery schools, child-guidan 
clinies, and community health centers. 

Information regarding the basic collegiate progray 
in nursing and the program for registered nurses anj 
application forms for admission to either of thes 
programs may be obtained from the office of admis. 
sions at the university. 


THE CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIEs 
AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

THE establishment of a Center of Internationa] 
Studies in the Woodrow Wilson School of Public anj 
International Affairs, Princeton University, was yr. 
cently announced by Harold W. Dodds, president, 
The center is being set up with the aid of specis 
gifts, including a grant of $200,000 from the Rocke. 
feller Foundation to be distributed over a period of 
five years, and will be concerned with foreign policy 
and with the problems arising from the conflict 0 
national policies. A point of emphasis will be 
continuing effort to improve the tools and methods 
used in foreign-policy analysis. The center repre- 
sents a broad approach to the international problems 
of the times. In announcing the establishment of the 
center, President Dodds indicated the university’s i: 
tention to initiate in the near future a program oi 
“high-level research training in foreign-policy analy- 
sis.” The staff and facilities of the center will be 
at the service of the Department of State and of othe: 
government departments concerned with foreign rela- 
tions and policies. The publications will prove usefu! 
to business enterprises with interests and operations 
in foreign countries as well as to the government. 

Frederick S. Dunn, professor of international rela- 
tions and director of the Institute of International 
Studies, Yale University, has been appointed director 
of the center and has been named the first Albert 6. 
Milbank Professor of International Law and Prae- 
tice. The chair was established in November, 195), 
with a gift of $500,000 from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. A committee, including the following, has 
been appointed to aid Dr. Dunn in working out the 
organization and program of the center: Gordon A. 
Craig, professor of history; Frank W. Notestein, pro- 
fessor of demography; Harold H. Sprout, professor 
of polities; Jacob Viner, Walker Professor of Eco- 
nomies and International Finance; and Dana 4G. 
Munro, director, Woodrow Wilson School. 
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A NEW BACHELOR OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION DEGREE AT SAINT 
LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


On April 10, the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 
3. J., president, Saint Louis University, announced the 
establishment of a new degree program in arts and 










ommeree to “meet the public demand that a larger 





nercentage of American youth be given the benefits 
Father Reinert, in explain- 






‘a college education.” 
.¢ the program, which will become effective with the 






pening of the fall semester, said : 





Long experience has shown that a large number of stu- 
nts find some of the studies of the traditional curricula, 








sich as languages, mathematics, science, and abstract and 
theoretical subjects, extremely uninteresting. They fail 

find in them a challenge for the development of their 
However, many students have the am- 







natural capacities. 
ition and the ability to profit by a college education de- 
signed for the factual-minded individual and emphasizing 







practical courses. 





3achelor 





The new four-year curriculum leads to a 
f General Education degree—one that will not pre- 
pare students for graduate work or for admission to 
The conventional major and 







a professional school. 
minor studies of the established college programs will 
not be demanded, and no comprehensive examinations 
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The stu- 


or thesis will be required for graduation. 
dent will be enabled to arrange a course of studies 
suited to his needs without regard to departmental 
restrictions and requirements. Students enrolled in 
the combined curriculum will be members of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. The arts-and-commerce 
program as a distinct curriculum does not begin until 
the sophomore year; the first year is devoted to ex- 
ploration and guidance to determine aptitudes and 
fields of interest. Students with weak academic back- 
grounds will be limited to a maximum of 15 semester 
hours and may not take either a foreign language or 
a natural science. 

The studies of the sophomore year are designed to 
give the student a practical cultural background as 
well as a foundation for further work in applied fields 
of business and social sciences. The last two years 
will consist of certain required subjects, a minimum 
number of subjects in required areas (introduction to 
philosophy, philosophy of Man, ethical theory, sur- 
vey of systematic philosophy, and for Catholie stu- 
dents a course Christian additional 
elective studies in the required areas, and other elee- 
tives in fields for which the student may have special 
aptitudes. A total of 120 semester hours of work 


will be required for graduation. 


on marriage), 












Report on number of new members accepted during 
reek ending June 18: 2. 







Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ralph W. McDonald, executive secretary, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, on September 1 will assume new duties as 
president, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
succeeding Frank J. Prout who is retiring after more 
than 12 years of service. 

E. DeAlton Partridge, professor of education, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), whose 
appointment as dean of instruction was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, September 27, 1947, will assume 
new duties, September 1, as president, succeeding 
Harry A. Sprague, whose retirement was reported in 

















these columns, June 9. 





as dean of 
the George 





Charles R. Spain, whose appointment 
instruction and professor of education, 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), was 
reported in ScHoon anp Society, October 29, 1949, 
will assume new duties, August 20, as president, 
Morehead (Ky.) State College, succeeding the late 
William Jesse Baird, whose death was reported in 


these columns, March 3. 










Alfred T. Hill, vice-president in charge of develop- 
ment, Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), will be- 
come director of the Dana Hall Schools (Tenacre, 
Dana Hall, and Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, 
Mass.) on July 1. 


Eugene J. Selhorst, assistant dean, College of Musie 
of Cincinnati (Ohio), sueceeded Sidney C. Durst in 
the of the 


— 


the deanship, June 7, upon retirement 


latter after 61 years of service. 

Albert Gibby Sweetser, whose appointment as head 
of the division of business education, Nasson College 
(Springvale, Maine), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 28, 1950, has been named dean of 
the newly created Advanced School of Business, Port- 
land (Maine) University. 

Clifford E. Erickson, whose appointment as director, 
Institute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidanee, 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), was reported 
in ScHoo, AND Soctety, April 28, 1945, will assume 
new duties, July 1, as dean, Basie College, succeeding 
the late Howard C. Rather who died, December 28, 
1950. Walter R. Fee, head of the department of 
history, has been serving as acting dean during the 
interim. 


Richard A. Waite, Jr., associate dean of students, 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 18, 1948, 
has been named to the deanship to succeed Ray 
Palmer Baker whose appointment as vice-president 
was reported in ScHoou anp Society, May 28, 1949. 
Frederick A. Sebast, acting head of the department 
of electrical engineering, has been appointed to the 
headship. 

Dorothy Lynde Wright, of State Teachers College 
(Oneonta, N. Y.), has been named to the first deanship 
of women, Springfield (Mass.) College. 

James S. Coles, executive officer of the department 
of chemistry, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), 
has been appointed acting dean of the College to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to Robert W. 
Kenny, dean, who has been recalled to military duty. 


Wendell W. Wright, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Education, Indiana University, was reported 
in Scuoot anv Society, January 12, 1946, has been 
given additional duties in the new post of director of 
administrative studies and institutional relations. 
Dr. Wright will have charge of co-operative work 
among the state-supported institutions: Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana State Teachers College (Terre 
Haute), Ball State Teachers College (Muncie), and 
Indiana University. Harvey L. Johnson, acting 
chairman of the department of Romance languages, 
Northwestern University, has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of Spanish to succeed John M. 
Hill, retired. 

Herbert J. Moss, whose appointment as secretary, 
the University of New Hampshire, was reported in 
ScHoot aNnp Society, December 10, 1949, has been 
given additional duties as director of the Summer 
School, succeeding George R. Thomas who has asked 
to be relieved of the responsibility so that he may 
devote all his time to his work as head of the depart- 
ment of the arts. Dr. Moss will assume his new duties, 
August 15, in time to begin preparations for the 1952 
summer session. 

The Reverend J. Gordon Chamberlin, minister of 
education, Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, who was recently called to the Riverside 
Church, New York 27, has been appointed as associate 
counselor to Protestant students, Columbia University. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s work as a member of the ministerial 
staff of the church will be co-ordinated with his re- 
sponsibilities on the campus through the organization 
of student groups and activities within the church’s 
program. Robert Livingston Schuyler, whose appoint- 
ment to the Gouverneur Morris Professorship of His- 
tory was reported in Scoot anp Society, May 30, 
1942, will be retired, July 1, after 41 years of service 
to the university. 


Paul T. McDonald has succeeded Forest R. Noff- 
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singer, resigned, June 1, as registrar, Saint [,, 
University. : 





Winfred A. Harbison, professor of history, Way, 
University, has been named chairman of the depart 
ment to succeed Raymond C. Miller who has asked rn 
be relieved of administrative duties after 19 year. a 
service but will continue in his professorship, 









E. G. Stanley Baker has been promoted to Dro. 
fessorship of zoology and named head of the depart. 
ment, Drew University (Madison, N. J.), succeedin, 
Wyman R. Green, retiring, June 30. Other promo. 
tions reported under date of June 7 include: ty , 
professorship, Robert L. Brunhouse (history); 
associate professorships, E. Gilmore Ford (chen. 
istry), F. Heisse Johnson (Biblical literature), Pa) 
B. Maves (religious education), Carl Michalson (cys. 
tematic theology), and Robert K. Zuck (botany) ; and 
to an assistant professorship, Arthur E. Jones, J; 
(English). John S. Whale, of England, has heey 
named visiting professor of systematic theology and 
philosophy of religion to sueceed Edwin Lewis who 
has retired after 35 years of service. 
















Alan R. Pawelek, assistant professor of industria! 
arts, Ball State Teachers College, will assume ney 
duties at the opening of the fall semester as head of 
the department of industrial arts, Western Washing. 
ton College of Education (Bellingham). 







George J. Thompson, Horace E. Whiteside, and 
Harold W. Thompson have been appointed to memorial 
professorships in Cornell University. Dr. George 
Thompson, professor of law, is the first incumbent of 
the new Edwin H. Woodruff Chair of Law, estab- 
lished in honor of the former dean of the Law School 
who died in 1941; Dr. Whiteside, professor of lav, 
holds the first J. Du Pratt White Professorship of 
Law, established in honor of a former chairman of 
the Board of Trustees who died in 1939; and Dr. 
Harold Thompson, professor of English, has been 
named Goldwin Smith Professor of English Litera- 
ture. 















William R. Hawthorne, George Westinghouse Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has been appointed to the Hop- 
kinson and Imperial Chemical Industries Professor- 
ship of Applied Thermodynamics, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and will sail for England late in June. Egon 
Orowan, who was appointed to the staff of the in- 
stitute in June, 1950, will succeed Dr. Hawthorne in 
the George Westinghouse Chair. 












Dilowa Hutukhtu, known as the “Living Buddha’ 
and formerly head of a Mongolian religious com- 
munity, who has been a Fellow in the Mongolian-area 
and language-research project, the Johns Hopkins 
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University, since 1949, will be on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California until September 1, 
assisting Ferdinand D. Lessing, Agassiz Professor of 
Oriental Languages, in compiling a Mongolian-Eng- 
lish dictionary. 

Robert C. Woellner, director, the Board of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement, the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed to a visiting professor- 
ship for the summer session in the University of 
British Columbia (Vancouver). 


William W. Boyer, Jr., has been appointed instructor 
in political science, Grinnell (Iowa) College. 


Lloyd Saxon Graham will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as instructor in sociology, Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh). 


Walter G. Daniel, professor of education, Howard 
University (Washington, D. C.), assumed new duties, 
June 4, as specialist for higher education in the Office 
of Education, FSA. 


A. R. Mangus, professor of rural sociology, the Ohio 
State University, began a leave of absence, June 15, 
for the academie year 1951-52, during which he will 
direct mental-hygiene research for the California 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. 


The Reverend Clyde W. Meredith, whose appoint- 
ment as president, Taylor University (Upland, Ind.), 
was reported in ScHoon anpD Society, April 7, 1945, 
resigned, June 4, 

Walter Frederick Sanders, professor of modern 
foreign languages, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), was 
retired at the close of the academic year after 40 
years of service. 


Recent Deaths 
George J. Conrad, instructor in geology, Marietta 
(Ohio) College, died, June 11, at the age of forty-one 


years. Mr. Conrad had served the college since 1948. 


Edwin J. Keough, principal, Highland Junior High 
School, Holyoke (Mass.), died, June 12, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Mr. Keough had served as in- 
struector in English (1912-13), College of the Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.) ; professor of English and 
oratory (1917-20), St. Bernard’s College (Buffalo, 
N. Y.); and teacher (1913-17) in the public schools 
of Holyoke and principal (1920-51) of the Highland 
Junior High School. 


Edward Leyburn Moreland, retired executive vice- 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
died, June 17, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. 
Moreland had served the institute as head of the 
department of electrical engineering (1935-38), dean 
(1938-46), and executive vice-president (1946-51). 
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Curvin Henry Gingrich, chairman of the department 
of mathematics, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), 
died of a heart attack, June 17, at the age of sev- 
Dr. Gingrich had served as instructor in 
mathematies (1907-09), Baker School (Northfield, 
Minn.); and at Carleton College as instructor in 
mathematics (1909-12), professor of astronomy and 
mathematies (since 1912), acting dean (1914-15), 
dean (1915-17), assistant to the president (1917- 
19), and chairman of the department of mathematics 
(since 1926). He had also held the assistant editor- 
ship (1910-12), associate editorship (1912-26), and 


enty years. 


editorship (since 1926) of Popular Astronomy. 





BACHELOR, JOSEPH M., RALPH L. HENRY, AND 
RACHEL SALISBURY. Current Thinking and Writ- 
ing. Second Series. Pp. xi+316. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32d Street, New York 1. 1951. 
$2.65. 

A book of readings for freshman English; each essay is 
accompanied by a generous list of topics for expression. 
* 

LEONARD J. (Editor). Marquette Memo. 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 

Milwaukee, Wise. 1951. 50 


BISBING, 
Unpaged. 
Marquette University, 
cents. 

This survey consists of 1,900 shopping reports made in 
1950. Over 45 per cent of the shoppings resulted in an 
actual purchase made by the student. 


CHANDLER, EDNA WALKER. Cowboy Sam and 
Freddy. Pp. 67. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16. 1951. 
$1.32. 

Grade, first. High interest level with limited vocabulary. 


CLARKE, JAMES MITCHELL. Public School Camp- 
ing: California’s Pilot Project in Outdoor Education. 
Pp. xi+184. Illustrated. The Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 1951. $3.00. 

Prepared for the San Diego City-County Camp Commission 
under the direction of the School-Camp Steering Committee. 
% 

Conference on Health and Safety in Civil Defense in 
Southeastern Ohio Counties: Third Ohio Rural Health 
Conference, February 5, 1951. Pp. iv+51l. Center for 
Educational Service, College of Education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. 1951. 

Report prepared by the Extended Health Education Project. 
* 


CROSLAND, JESSIE. The Old French Epic. 

304. The Maemillan Company. New York 11. 
$4.00. 
The object of this study is not to break a lance in support 
of any of the conflicting theories which have been put 
forward as to the date, the origin, or the historical accuracy 
of the Old French national epic, but to give a plain account 
of this remarkable genre, this outburst of epic poems during 
the 11th and 12th centuries which is unparalleled in the 
history of French literature. 


° 
Junior Booklist of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board. Pp. 44. Illustrated. Current Books: 
Senior Booklist of the Secondary Education Board. 
Pp. 47. [Illustrated. Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass. 1951. 25 cents each; quantity rates. 


Pp. ix+ 
1951. 


Current Books: 
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Economic Aspects of North Atlantic Security. Pp. 43. WINCHESTER, ALICE. How to Know American 4 
Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison tiques. Pp, 192. Illustrated. The New Ameri - 
Avenue, New York 22. 1951. Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Atel 
A statement on national policy by the Research and Policy New York 22. 35 cents. be 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. A comprehensive guide to useful and decorative antiques 

" ; 


ELIOT, T. S. Poetry and Drama. Pp. 44. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1951. $1.50. YOAKAM, GERALD A. (Editor). ‘‘Reading and th 
This is the first of the lectures to be given annually in the Language Arts in the Sel > ‘ »9 € 
name of Theodore Spencer, sometime Boylston Professor of Sixth + ; ic ra ~ ome : ‘a Report of the 
Rhetoric in Harvard University. ete Annual Conference on heading, University o¢ 
Pittsburgh, July 24-August 4, 1950. Pp. 156, ‘Uni. 
a versity of Pittsburgh Press. 1951. 


GORDON, RICHARD A., WILLIAM P. BLATTY, AND 
ALAN P. JARVIS (Editors). English at Georgetown. 
Pp. 92. The Georgetown University Book Store, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1951. 60 cents. FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
This book is dedicated to Bernard M. Wagner, of the de- 
partment of English, on the occasion of his 20th anniversary 


as a member of the faculty. = be 
q | Secondary ‘a College 
HOLMSTROM, J. E. Bibliography of Interlingual | . ° 
Scientific and Technical Dictionaries. Pp. 220. U.S. Elementary University 


National Commission for UNESCO, Paris. 1951. 
Proposal on the development of Foreign Area Studies as 
adopted by the National Commission at its 9th meeting, BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
oo . 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
HOLZKNECHT, KARL J. Outlines of British Drama, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
1497-1642. Pp. iv+442. Illustrated. Barnes & Pennypacker 5-1223 
Noble, Ine., Fifth Avenue at 18th Street, New York 3. 
1951. $3.00. 
This outlines nearly twice as many plays as are included in 
the most comprehensive anthology now obtainable, and it 
includes many plays which are seldom or never so reprinted. Retirement Plans Life Insurance 
& 











McCARTHY, PHILIP J. ‘‘Sampling: Elementary 











Principles.’’ Bulletin No. 15. Pp. 32. New York C 

State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- ( T | A A) 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1951. Single copies sent 

free to residents of New York State; 25 cents to 





others and quantity rates. 


° A NEW PLAN 


MILLER, ROBERT D. (Editor). ‘‘General Education . ; 
at Mid-Century: A Critical Analysis.’ Proceedings Wholesale Life Insurance provides 


of the Conference on General Education, Florida State valuable protection at a remarkably low 

Iniversitv T wg sy 999 4 85 n “4 z 

University, November 20-22, 1950. Pp. 185. Florida cost without medical examination. Staff 

State University, Tallahassee. 1951. ; 3 : 2 

Sponsored by the Florida State University and the Depart- members of higher educational institu- 

ment of Higher Education, NEA, Washington, D. C. tions can participate on a group basis 
ad (at least 25 persons). 


SMITH, F. HAROLD. The Buddhist Way of Life: Its : 
Philosophy and History. Pp. vii+189. Longmans, You will find that Wholesale Life In- 


Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. surance and our already popular Collec- 
951, ade $2.00. 2x .60. : ‘ 
1951. Trade % Text 91.60 tive Life Insurance provide effective 


This volume on Buddhism sets out from the traditional 
teaching of the Pali Canon, working backwards to the s ; ‘ 
original teaching and forwards to the development of the upplements to Social Security coverage. 
Mahayana schools. 

oo 


SPENCER, HERBERT. Literary Style and Music: TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
Essays on Literary Expression, the Origin of Music, 
and Gracefulness and Beauty. Pp. x+119. Philo- ANNUIT Y ASSOCIATION 
sophical Library, New York 16. 1951. $2.75. 
There is usually a period in the early life of the great 
philosopher during which he produces works that represent r 
a stropping of the mind to give it edge for fashioning 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
prospective masterpieces. These essays are the product of . 
such a period in Spencer’s life. 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
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